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It’s a Date! 


It’s a date, two in fact, which you should keep this year: August 
24 and 25 in Boston, because we are holding the annual meeting of 
The National Conference of Bar Examiners in the land “of the bean 
and the cod,” during the Diamond Jubilee Convention of the American 
Bar Association. :This is your opportunity to see historic spots of New 
England in the fall,—Paul Revere’s route to Lexington and Concord, 
the Wayside Inn, the homes of Alcott, Longfellow, Lowell and other 
authors of American literature, Rose Wharf, Salem where they burned 
the witches, the House of Seven Gables, Harvard (where besides law 
books and legal atmosphere you will find those unbelievably, magnifi- 
cent, life-like flowers made of glass), and Old Ironsides (probably 
known better to you lawyers as The Constitution). And during the 
meeting you can sit in the Hotel Statler and listen to discussions 
important to the work of bar examiners and law school personnel. 


The Monday afternoon session of our Conference is to be devoted 
entirely to the report of the newly organized Bar Examination Service 
Committee and to explanation and instruction as to how the plan 
has been set up and how it may be used by the examiner. It is one 
thing to acquire some good bar examination questions and another 
to use them effectively and properly in your bar examination. This 
session alone is of sufficient importance to warrant each state sending 
a representative from its board of bar examiners. Following the Mon- 
day session, there will be a social hour where you can meet your fellow 
examiners and law professors, and possibly continue the argument 
you didn’t finish at the meeting. On Tuesday morning there will be 
two panel discussions: (1) requiring a student to register at the time 
he begins his law school course,— why and how; and (2) “what is an 
‘approved’ law school?!” And Tuesday noon we shall have the joint 
luncheon of the Conference and the Section of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar. 

This is an unusual opportunity to sandwich knowledge in between 
trips throughout New England. The time is right: before the schools 
and courts open for the fall. Many lawyers are planning auto tours 
and bringing their families as they will be able to take in the conven- 
tion, give the wife and youngsters an interesting and educational holi- 
day, and return home before the children must be back in school. 

As a large attendance is expected. you should immediately make 
your reservation for hotel accommodations if you haven’t already done 
so. If you need help on this, contact the Reservation Department of 
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the American Bar Association, 1140 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
You will find full particulars in the A. B. A. Journal for January 
(page 10) or for March (page 188). 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Our Annual Meeting in Boston 
ALL SESSIONS AT THE HOTEL STATLER 


Monday, August 24, 2 P. M. 
Reports of Officers 


Panel Discussion: 


The Bar Examination Service Committee—Its Work and How 
it May Be of Service to Loca] Examining Boards 


Report on the Scope and Progress of the Committee 
Source of Questions and Selection 

Evaluation and Revision by the Service Committee 
Adaptation of Questions by the Local Board 

Time Allotment for Answering Questions 

Testing the Effectiveness of the Program—Statistical Data 


Round Table Discussion 


Social Hour 


Tuesday, August 25, 10 A. M. 
Report of the Nominating Committee and Election of Officers 


Panel Discussions: 


Registration at Beginning of Law Study and Character 
Examination 


What is an “Approved” Law School?! 
Round Table Discussion 


Joint Luncheon of The National Conference of Bar Examiners 
and the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar. 
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Toward a Better Bar Examination* 


By Grorce H. TuRNER 
Secretary, Nebraska State Bar Commission 


The National Conference of Bar Examiners has taken a long step 
forward towards its goal of providing better bar examinations for 
the several states. At its 1952 meeting in San Francisco it was decided 
to launch a program of collecting and distributing examination ques- 
tions for the use of examiners throughout the country. To implement 
this program a Bar Examination Service Committee has been created 
to act as an agency for collecting and distributing questions and 
answers. The committee will also make statistical services available 
to examining boards throughout the country. 


The new plan, which is now being put into operation, calls for the 
assembling by the committee of a large number of carefully prepared 
questions in the subjects usually included in state bar examinations. 
Each question will be supported by an analysis, a suggested valid 
answer, and briefs. These will be made available to any bar examiner 
who desires this type of help. It is hoped that under such a system 
the burden of individual examiners may be made lighter and that the 
quality of bar examinations may be improved without in any way 
infringing upon the freedom of each state examining board to deter- 
mine the scope and character of the state examinations. 


The preparation of a good examination question which fairly 
reflects the subject which it is intended to cover and yet which con- 
tains no trick or catch is an art not possessed by all who are called 
upon to serve as examiners. It is the hope of the Conference that 
the service it is inaugurating will be of use to individual examiners and 
gradually demonstrate the value of a national examination of the type 
now used in the professions of medicine and accounting. 


*An editorial in the American Bar Association Journal for April 1953. The 
report of progress by the Bar Examination Service Committee will be presented 
by its Chairman, John T. DeGraff of New York, at the annual meeting of ihe 
National Conference in Boston on August 24. (fee the program on page 76 of 
this issue) An announcement will be made in The Bar Examiner when the service 
is available. 
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The Illinois Story 


This is a story of progress. It is in two parts. Part I is a condensa- 
tion of a comprehensive article in the Illinois Law Review of North- 
western University for January-February 1952, written by Robert A. 
Sprecher, a member of the Illinois Board of Law Examiners. In his 
article Mr. Sprecher gave a complete history of admission to the bar 
in his state, with citations for all source material. The concentrated 
version presented here will, we hope, delineate the advance of the 
admission process in Illinois, the creation and function of examining 
boards, and the development of requirements for a license to practice 
law in that state. Part II is Marjorie Merritt’s account of what she 
observed and learned while witnessing the Illinois bar examination 
in March 1953. The chief result of the two articles is a contrast between 
“bar examinations” and requirements for practicing law during Lin- 
coln’s time—1836-1850, and what may be called “the real thing” one 
hundred years later—1953. 


Admission to Practice Law in Illinois 
By Ropert A. SPRECHER 


Beginning in 1819, and until the Illinois Supreme Court in 1858 
promulgated rules relating to admission, the legislature alone regu- 
lated admission (with the exception of the cursory Supreme Court 
examination) and required as a condition to practicing law: (1) en- 
rollment by the clerk of the Supreme Court; (2) the taking of the oath 
by the attorney; (3) a license from the Supreme Court; (4) an exami- 
nation of some kind; and (5) a certificate of good moral character 
from a local court. 


THE Rout or ATTORNEYS 


The roll of attorneys has always been and now is the only proof for 
determining who may practice law. “No person whose name is not on 
the said roll . . . shall be suffered or permitted to practice as an at- 
torney or counselor at law in any court of record within this state . . .” 
Although a person may obtain a license and be sworn as an attorney, 
if by some chance his name is not placed on the roll, he is not permitted 
to practice; he cannot recover for services performed as an attorney; 
and he may be held in contempt for holding himself out as a lawyer. 
Enrollment is the only proof of admission and also is intended to pre- 
vent frauds that could arise through the existence of fictitious licenses. 
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Apparently enrollment was required by the laws of the territory 
of Illinois before statehood, since the clerk’s roll showed seven at- 
torneys in Illinois in 1817. In 1820, when the population of Illinois 
was 55,211, the roll contained a total of 21 lawyers. Inasmuch as “there 
were an unusual number of lawyers in Illinois when the Supreme 
Court was organized in 1818-1819,” there is evidence that enrollment 
was not taken very seriously at the outset. Among the earliest lawyers 
appearing on the Illinois roll are Stephen A. Douglas in 1834 and Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1837. 


THE OaTH 


From 1819 to the present, no person’s name may be entered on 
the roll of attorneys unless he first takes the following oath: 


“T do solemnly swear that I will support the constitution of the United 
States and the constitution of the State of Illinois, and that I will faith- 
fully discharge the duties of the office of attorney and counselor at 
law to the best of my ability.” 


THE LICENSE 


In 1819 the General Assembly provided that licenses must be ob- 
tained from “some two of the justices of the Supreme Court.” Under 
the Illinois Constitutions of 1818 and 1848, two judges constituted a 
quorum and, in any event, the Court has always construed its power 
to license attorneys as inherent in the Court itself rather than in any 
judge or judges. Thus throughout the history of the state, the Supreme 
Court has always exercised the power to issue the license. 


THE EXAMINATION 


Oral Examinations. It appears that at first the Supreme Court 
delegated to each judge the right to exercise the Court’s power to issue 
a license and that most, if not all, the judges conducted some kind of 
oral examination, the nature and scope depending upon the judge and 
the circumstances. In 1825, the terms of the interim judges first ap- 
pointed under the Constitution of 1818 expired, and four judges—Chief 
Justice William Wilson, Theophilus Smith, Samuel D. Lockwood, and 
Thomas C. Brown, one of the original appointees—were elected. John 
Dean Caton, who in 1842 became a Supreme Court judge himself, 
described his examination for a license by Judge Lockwood in 1833: 


“T first saw him on the bench, and after court adjourned for the 
day, I introduced myself to him, and explained that I was already 
practicing law in Chicago, but had not yet received a license, which 
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I wished to procure from him should he, upon examination, find me 
qualified to commence the practice of the profession . . . 


“After supper he invited me to take a walk. It was a beautiful 
moonlit night; we strolled down to the bank of the river, he leading 
the conversation on various subjects, and when we arrived at a large 
oak stump, on either side of which we stood, he rather abruptly 
commenced the examination by inquiring with whom I had read 
law and how long, what books I had read, and then inquired of the 
different forms of action, and the objects of each, some questions 
about criminal law, and the law of the administration of estates, and 
especially of the provisions of our statutes on these subjects. 


“I was surprised and somewhat embarrassed to find myself so 
unexpectedly undergoing the examination, and bungled considerably 
at first when he inquired about the different forms of action, but he 
kindly helped me out by more specific questions, which directed 
my attention to the points about which he wished to test my knowl- 
edge, when I got along more satisfactorily. 

“I do not think that the examination occupied more than thirty 
minutes, but it had the effect of starting a pretty free perspiration. 
I think I would have got along much better if it commenced in a 
more formal way. However, at the close he said he would give me a 
license, although I had much to learn to make me a good lawyer, 
and said I had better adopt some other pursuit, unless I was de- 
termined to work hard, to read much, and to think strongly of what 
I did read; that strong thinking was as indispensable to success in 
the profession as industrious reading; but that both were absolutely 
important to enable a man to attain eminence as a lawyer, or even 
respectability.” 


In 1836 one of the other judges conducted a less formal examination, 
as described by one of the early Attorneys-General of Illinois: 


“T desired to have a Colonel Bodkin, of Alton, admitted to the bar 
as a lawyer. Knowing that his qualifications were rather slim, I 
hinted as much to Brown, and got him to go to my room to examine 
him. Bodkin had been a butcher. He had twinkling grey eyes and 
a nose like Bardolph’s. I said to Judge Brown, ‘Let me introduce to 
your acquaintance Colonel Bodkin, who desires to be admitted to 
the bar, to practice law; will you please examine him touching his 
qualifications?’ Turning to Bodkin, he said: ‘Colonel, are you a judge 
of good brandy?’ Bodkin took the hint in a moment, rang the bell, 
and a servant making his appearance, he directed him to bring up a 
bottle of the best cognac and some loaf sugar which was quickly 
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forthcoming, and Judge Brown having partaken thereof, with the 
rest of us, turned to the Colonel, and said: 

‘Colonel, have you read Blackstone and Chitty?’ 

‘O! yes, sir,’ says the Colonel. 

‘What do you think of them as authors?’ said the Judge. 

‘I think very highly of them,’ said the Colonel. 

‘Have you read Shakespeare?’ asks the Judge. 

‘Oh, yes,’ says the Colonel. 

‘You greatly admire him, Colonel?’ says the Judge. 

‘Oh, beyond all the power of language to express!’ says the Colonel. 

‘Do you know there was no such person as Shakespeare?’ said 
the Judge. 

‘Indeed I did not,’ said the Colonel. 

‘It is true,’ said the Judge, ‘Then you don’t know, Colonel, who 
wrote the work entitled “The Plays of Shakespeare?” ’ 

‘If he did not write them I do not know,’ replied the Colonel. 

‘Would you like to know?’ said the Judge. 

‘I certainly should,’ answered the Colonel. 


‘Then,’ said the Judge, ‘as you have shown in this examination the 
highest qualifications to be admitted to the bar, I will say to you, in 
the strictest confidence, what I have never said to any one before, 
that I am the author of those plays! Mr. Bodkin, write out your 
license, and I will sign it.’ ” 


Prior to the advent of a permanent central examining board and 
written examinations in 1897, examining boards existed for a time in 
each of the three Supreme Court divisions of the state. These boards 
conducted informal oral examinations similar to those carried on by 
individual judges. One of Abraham Lincoln’s examinations while 
Lincoln was a member of the board in the Second Grand Division, 
which included Springfield, has been widely quoted: 


“Probably typical of the examination imposed upon students is 
the one described by Jonathan Birch, of Bloomington, who had ar- 
ranged with Lincoln to examine him for admission to the bar. After 
adjournment of the circuit court at Bloomington, Birch went to 
Lincoln’s hotel room. 

‘I knocked at the door of his room, and was admitted,’ he related, 
‘but I was hardly prepared for the rather unusual sight that met my 
gaze. Instead of finding my examiner in the midst of books and pap- 
ers, as I had anticipated, he was partly undressed, and, so far as 
the meager accommodations of the room permitted, leisurely taking 
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a bath! I shall never forget the queer feeling that came over me as 
his lank, half-nude figure moved to and fro between me and the 
window on the opposite side of the room. Motioning me to be seated, 
he began his interrogatories at once, without looking at me a second 
time to be sure of the identity of his caller. 

‘How long have you been studying?’ he asked. ‘Almost two years,’ 
was my response. ‘By this time, it seems to me,’ he said laughingly, 
‘you ought to be able to determine whether you have in you the 
kind of stuff out of which a good lawyer can be made. What books 
have you read?’ I told him, and he said it was more than he read 
before he was admitted to the bar. 

‘He then told me a story of something that befell him in a county 
in Southern I]linois where he once tried a case in which he was pitted 
against a college-bred lawyer. ‘This lawyer was highly accomplished 
and the court and all the lawyers were greatly impressed by his 
erudition, but it was all lost on the jury and they were the fellows I 
was aiming at,’ laughed Lincoln. 

‘Then he resumed the examination. He asked me in a desultory 
way the definition of a contract, and two or three fundamental ques- 
tions, all of which I answered readily, and I thought, correctly. Be- 
yond these meager inquiries, as I now recall the incident, he asked 
nothing more. 

‘As he continued his toilet, he entertained me with recollections 
—many of them characteristically vivid and racy—of his early prac- 
tice and the various incidents and adventures that attended his start 
in the profession. The whole proceeding was so unusual and queer, 
if not grotesque, that I was at a loss to determine whether I was 
really being examined at all or not. After he had dressed we went 
down-stairs and over to the clerk’s office in the courthouse, where 
he wrote a few lines on a sheet of paper, and, enclosing it in an en- 
velope, directed me to report with it to Judge Logan, another mem- 
ber of the examining committee, at Springfield. The next day I went 
to Springfield, where I delivered the letter as directed. On reading 
it, Judge Logan smiled, and, much to my surprise, gave me the re- 
quired certificate without asking a question beyond my age and resi- 
dence, and the correct way of spelling my name. The note from 
Lincoln read: 

‘My dear Judge: —The bearer of this is a young man who thinks 
he can be a lawyer. Examine him, if you want to. I have done so, and 
am satisfied. He’s a good deal smarter than he looks to be.’ ” 


Administration of the Examination. From 1818 to 1858, either the 
full court or a judge thereof conducted the oral examination. There is 
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some evidence that during this period circuit court judges appointed 
examining committees to conduct examinations and certify to the 
Supreme Court as to whether the applicant was entitled to receive a 
license, but such practice does not appear to have been widespread 
and it was prohibited in 1858. 

In 1858, the Supreme Court by rule appointed a three-man exam- 
ining board in the third grand division, which included Chicago, to 
conduct the examination. Similar boards were created in the other two 
grand divisions. Lincoln was appointed to the second grand division 
board in 1858, was head of the board in 1860, and held the office until 
his election to the presidency of the United States. In 1865, the examin- 
ing committees were discharged and the court or a judge again con- 
ducted the examination. 

During 1866-1871, the applicant could present to the court a cer- 
tificate signed by the circuit judge and state’s attorney of the circuit 
in which the applicant resided setting forth that the applicant had 
been examined and found qualified. From 1878 to 1888, the applicant 
had his choice of examination in open court in the Appellate Courts 
in the several appellate districts or in the Supreme Court. From 1888 
to 1897, the Appellate Courts had sole power, delegated to them by 
the Supreme Court, to examine applicants in open court. From 1897 
to date, the examination of applicants has been delegated to a perma- 
nent board of law examiners, consisting of five members. 

Written Examinations. “Written or printed” examinations were 
introduced in Illinois in 1897 with the establishment of the board of 
law examiners. From 1936 to the present, two examinations are held 
annually. 

Subjects Included. The Illinois Supreme Court rules provide that 
the bar examination may only be upon the following subjects: “The 
law of real and personal property, persons and domestic relations, 
torts, contracts, partnership, bailments, negotiable instruments, agency, 
suretyship, wills, private and municipal corporations, equity jurisprud- 
ence, crimes, conflict of laws, evidence, administrative law, law and 
equity pleading, practice and procedure, the federal and state consti- 
tution, and legal ethics.” Under rules effective with the first examina- 
tion to be given after September 1, 1953, it is provided that questions 
may be included upon the following subjects: “Administrative law, 
agency, business organizations, conflict of laws, contracts, criminal 
law and procedure, equity jurisprudence, including trusts and mort- 
gages, evidence, Federal and State constitutional law, Federal jurisdic- 
tion and procedure, Federal taxation, Illinois pleading, practice and 
procedure, legal ethics, negotiable instruments, persons and domestic 
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relations, personal property, including sales and bailments, real prop- 
erty, suretyship, torts, and wills and administration of estates.” 

“Labeling” Bar Examination Questions. Illinois does not label 
questions, but did so during the period 1948-1950. 

Number of Questions and Length of Time for Answering. The 
number of questions to be asked and the length of time for the exami- 
nation are not prescribed by Supreme Court rule. At one time, the 
board asked seventy questions in four sessions of three hours each, 
providing about ten minutes per question. Later the number of ques- 
tions was reduced to sixty-five and the time was increased to two and 
one-half days, or five sessions of three hours each. This provided about 
fourteen minutes per question. Beginning with the July, 1935, exami- 
nation, the number of questions was reduced from sixty-five to fifty, 
but the length of time remained at two and one-half days. On each of 
five sets of questions, there were seven required questions and three 
out of six optional questions. In 1937 the optional questions were drop- 
ped “largely because the sentiment among the applicants seemed to be 
that they would prefer ten questions rather than to have thirteen and 
have to take the time that they claimed was required to read over the 
six and then decide which of the three out of the six they wanted to 
answer.” At the present time the applicants are required to answer ten 
questions (with no optional questions) at each of five three-hour ses- 
sions, providing eighteen minutes per question. The fifty questions are 
answered in fifteen hours and the applicants write six hours per day 
for two and one-half days. 

Type of Question. The questions in the Illinois examination are 
predominantly of the “problem or essay” type with an occasional “yes 
—no” objective type or definition question. 

Preparation of Questions. In Illinois bar examination questions 
have always been drafted by the examiners. Each examiner is pri- 
marily responsible for preparing enough questions so that when the 
full board holds a question conference it will yield fifty questions each 
of which will have been approved unanimously by the examiners. It 
is generally necessary to prepare one hundred or more questions to 
produce fifty acceptable to the entire board. The board as a whole is 
ultimately responsible for all of the questions given during an exami- 
nation. The board prepares an analysis of the entire subject matter of 
each question in a manner commensurate with the preparation of a 
brief for the Supreme Court, and such analyses are filed with the 
Court. 

Grading of Answers. Until about fifteen years ago, grading was 
done exclusively by the examiners, but the increase in applicants and 
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the trend away from objective answers to essay answers made it neces- 
sary to employ reading assistants, the number of which varies with 
the number of applicants examined. No reading assistant is employed 
unless he is qualified in the judgment of the board to be an examiner 
himself, and often such assistants later become examiners. 


The required minimum grade is an over-all average of 70%, the 
same average required in twenty other states. Over a period of twenty 
years (1930 through 1949), the average total number of applicants 
examined each year in Illinois was 942, the fourth greatest number in 
the country. 


The Illinois Board does not know the name or anything about the 
background or record of any applicant whose paper is being 
graded. * * * 

Occasionally the Illinois board is asked whether the numbering 
system in effect is fair in that it conceals from the examiners the back- 
ground and training of persons whose qualifications should be unques- 
tioned. To abandon the numbering system would be to open the door 
to suspicion, however unfounded, of prejudice, partiality, pressure and 
politics—to say nothing of persistence: if a certain kind of human 
being believed that the law examiners passed or failed other than by 
an objective test, he would plague the examiners day and night, in 
season and out. Furthermore it would put the board in the position of 
classifying Illinois law schools and judging a variety of other factors 
to the possible detriment of its primary function of classifying and 
judging applicants. 

Every board of law examiners is told from time to time of good 
students who have failed, and of poor students who have passed. Ac- 
tually the correlation between bar examination results and law school 
background and standing is very high. The exceptional cases where 
correlation is lacking receive widespread notice for this very fact. Dur- 
ing the five year period ending in 1933, of the upper third of the gradu- 
ating class of three full-time law schools in Illinois, 91% passed the 
examination the first time. Correlation checks made from time to time 
during the past five years indicate that over 90% of the upper two- 
thirds of the graduating class of the full-time law schools pass the 
examination on the first attempt. As a former I]linois examiner stated: 
“T have a feeling that written examinations, for lack of something bet- 
ter, are likely to be with us for a considerable time to come, and we 
should not neglect the study of methods of improving their action.” 
Undoubtedly conscientious examiners in most states are continually 
striving to improve the process of preparing questions, grading 
answers and administering the examination system. In Illinois the 
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board maintains continuous contact with the law schools, their deans 
and faculty, in order to keep informed of the progress of law teaching, 
to accept suggestions for bar examination improvement, and to encour- 
age cooperative development of admission practices; the board expends 
increasingly greater time and effort in the preparation of questions and 
the matter of grading; and admission policy is under constant con- 
sideration. 
Goop Morat CHARACTER 

In 1819, the Illinois legislature provided that “no person shall be 
entitled to receive a license . . . until he shall have obtained a certifi- 
cate from the court of some county of his good moral character.” In 
1874, the statute was amended to require the certificate from a court 
“of record” and thus it remains on the statute books today. By the 
Supreme Court rules of 1860, it was required that the certificate be 
procured from a court of record “of the county in which the applicant 
shall reside, or, if procured from a court of a different county, the ap- 
plication shall be accompanied with good and sufficient reasons there- 
for, verified by the affidavit of one or more credible persons.” From 
1860 to 1888, it was required that the certificate come from a court of 
record in the county of the applicant’s residence. In 1897, it was neces- 
sary for an applicant to present a certified transcript of the record of a 
court of record, “which transcript shall show that at least two reputable 
members of the bar practicing in the court in which the record is made, 
and whose names shall be given, appeared before said Court and testi- 
fied that the applicant was a reputable person and of good moral char- 
acter.” 

In 1917, the Supreme Court first appointed character and fitness 
committees in each Appellate Court district, consisting of not less than 
three attorneys at law, together with the member or members of the 
board of law examiners residing in the respective districts. The Com- 
mittee or a member thereof was required to personally interview each 
applicant, who was to appear with the affidavits of two practicing at- 
torneys residing in the district and acquainted with the applicant. The 
applicant was also to furnish verified answers to a questionnaire. The 
present rule, adopted in 1937, provides for the same kind of Commit- 
tees to be appointed annually, and the same questionnaire but instead 
of requiring two lawyer affidavits requires affidavits of three “reput- 
able persons personally acquainted with him residing in the county in 
which the applicant resides.” 


Law Stupy 


The roll, the oath, the license and good moral character as pre- 
requisites to practice law were first established by the legislature and 
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although the Supreme Court developed the examination requirements, 
the legislature actually initiated the examination by providing that 
the Supreme Court issue the license, thereby causing the Court to 
examine as a requirement for the license. Legislative requirements 
were the only ones from 1818 to 1858, but beginning in 1858 the 
Supreme Court assumed what it considered its inherent power over the 
process of admission to the bar, culminating in the case of In re Day 
when the Illinois Supreme Court announced, in one of the first cases 
of its kind, that the traditional doctrine of separation of powers re- 
quired that admission be intrusted to the judiciary. 


Private, Unsupervised Study. Until 1858 in the Chicago area of 
the state and up to 1871 in the entire state, there were no educational 
requirements as a prerequisite to applying for a license. Each person 
studied law as best he could and took his chances with an oral exami- 
nation before the Supreme Court or one of its judges. 


Law Office Study. In 1858 the Illinois Supreme Court provided 
by rule for an examining committee in the third grand division of the 
state, which included Chicago, and the committee required that every 
applicant for examination present a certificate that he “has studied 
two years continuously, one year of which must have been with an at- 
torney in this state.” This requirement existed until 1865. 

In 1871, each applicant in the entire state “shall have pursued a 
regular course of law studies in the office of some lawyer in general 
practice for at least two years.” In 1897, law office study was increased 
to three years, and in 1923 to four years. At the present time, the 
prospective student must register with the board of law examiners at 
the beginning of his studies, which are prescribed by the board and 
are pursued “while actually engaged during usual business hours as a 
law clerk or in similar capacity in a law office and under the personal 
tuition of a licensed attorney in active practice in the State of Illinois 
for a period of four years during at least thirty-six weeks in each year.” 
The applicant must satisfactorily pass monthly written or oral exami- 
nations in each subject, given under the direction of the attorney, and 
the board “may” (and ordinarily does) supervise a written examina- 
tion once each year during the first three years of study. 


Combined Study. The 1871 rule permitting law office study pro- 
vided that “the time employed at any law school as a law student shall 
be considered as part of the two years” of law office study. At the 
present time it is provided that law studies may be partly in a law 
school and partly in a law office if the combined total is four years of 
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studies for at least thirty-six weeks each year. Combined study is not 
permitted if the applicant is dropped for poor scholarship from an ac- 
credited law school. 

Law School Study. From 1871 to 1897, two years’ of law study 
was required and in 1897 the time was increased to “three years, dur- 
ing at least thirty-six weeks in each year.” In 1890, only nine states 
required as much as three years’ law study. In 1923, probably in recog- 
nition of the fact that not all schools required thirty-six weeks of at- 
tendance, it was provided that each applicant complete 1200 class- 
room hours, not more than 423 to be completed in any one year, and 
not less than 12 classroom hours weekly. In 1937, 1296 classroom hours 
were required. In 1952, the requirement became a “first degree in law” 
and 1200 classroom hours, not more than 540 to be completed in any 
single scholastic year, and if the student is enrolled in a part-time cur- 
riculum, then credit shall be allowed for no more than 351 hours per 
year. This requirement effectuates a three-year period of law study if 
pursued in a full-time school or four years in a part-time school. 


PrE-LEGAL EDUCATION 


There was no requirement relating to education preliminary to 
law study until 1897, when the Illinois Supreme Court provided for 
“a preliminary general education equivalent to that of a graduate of 
a high school in this State.” In 1913, the requirement was “equivalent 
to” graduation from a “four year high school,” to be completed prior 
to the study of law. Prior to that time a two-year high school course 
taken contemporaneously with law study would have been satisfactory. 
In 1917, the rule required graduation from a four year high school 
accredited by the board of law examiners. In 1923, the Supreme Court 
changed its rule to require a pre-legal education of four years of high 
school and 72 weeks of college work. 

The present Illinois rule requires “90 semester hours of acceptable 
college work while in actual attendance at one or more colleges or 
universities approved by the Board of Law Examiners.” It is also pos- 
sible for an applicant to satisfy the educational requirements with 60 


semester hours of college work and four years of full-time law work. 
* * * 


Not only has Illinois admitted to practice a greater number of 
lawyers than all states except two, but it has consistently remained in 
the forefront in the adoption and revision of admission policy and 
regulation. 
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A 1953 Bar Examination in [llinois 
By MarJgorre MERRITT 


Something interesting—and touching—was going on in Wieboldt 
Hall at Northwestern University on the morning of March 10, 1953. It 
was a clear, cool day in Chicago, but a man sitting in one of the large 
classrooms in that building couldn’t see that it was clear. He was blind. 
Listening intently while bar examination questions were read to him, 
he had his sightless eyes aimed in the same direction as that of many 
candidates who were in other rooms seeking inspiration—the ceiling. 
To this particular applicant, it wasn’t a cool day in Chicago either. It 
was very warm, almost stifling in fact, because he had taken the exam- 
ination four times previously and this fifth attempt was his last chance 
unless he could obtain special permission from the Supreme Court to 
make another try. He had so much at stake. 

In another room an applicant with crippled hands was likewise 
taking the Illinois bar examination. He was dictating his answers to a 
“scrivener” who wrote in long-hand for him, performing a service she 
has rendered in the past for many handicapped applicants. At the close 
of each session the crippled lad told the scrivener he was certain he 
was making the grade this time, but the tone of his voice was more 
confidential than confident. (By the way, “scrivener” is a stern, drab 
designation for the lovely lady with laughing eyes who was one of 
several serving in that capacity. She is the widow of a prominent Chi- 
cago attorney. Would you like her telephone number?) 

I watched all this, and more too, because I witnessed the Illinois 
bar examination in March as a guest of the Board of Bar Examiners. 
I think you will be interested in what I saw and what I learned about 
their bar examination procedure. 

A brisk breeze was blowing in the Windy City as I walked over 
to the School of Commerce Building of Northwestern University, but 
it didn’t hold a zephyr to what was sailing through the minds of the 
415 candidates as they assembled to answer the questions prepared by 
the five Illinois bar examiners. 

The bar examination, given over three days, March 10 through 12, 
was divided into five sessions of three hours each, from nine to twelve 
in the morning and from two to five in the afternoon. One hundred of 
the applicants were seated at long tables, five or six to a table, in the 
basement of Thorne Hall, and the remaining 315 were accommodated 
in nine rooms of Wieboldt Hall, one room taking care of 81 and the 
other rooms, from 22 to 49 candidates each. All applicants assigned to 
Wieboldt Hall used the wide-armed, or “cafeteria type” chair and were 
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seated so that the space of a vacant seat separated them. In advance of 
the examination each applicant receives a card showing his seat num- 
ber and the number of the room to which he is assigned for the entire 
examination. This avoids confusion in seating the examinees. 

Each of the five members of the board of bar examiners has a 
loose-leaf book containing an alphabetical list of all the applicants 
taking the examination, numbered consecutively. These numbers are 
the same as the seat numbers for the applicants. An index shows that 
in room 402 of Wieboldt Hall, for example, may be found applicants 
with seat numbers 101 to 122, inclusive, and that in room 101 are ap- 
plicants with seat numbers 313 through 344. This makes it possible to 
locate immediately any applicant if the need arises. 

Before the beginning of the examination, the candidate is given 
an envelope containing an examination registration card as follows: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
BAR EXAMINATION 


ago State of Lilinsis Bar Examination ¥ 


Chicago, Illinois March, 1953 Chicago, Illinois 
This is the number by which your Examination Books will am, 1S 
be identified. See that it appears in the proper place on the Wa 
front of each book. Do not write your name or put any other 
mark of identification on the books. 
Do not communicate this number to any other person. 460 


Write your name, address, and seat number CAREFUL- 
LY below and seal this card in the accompanying envelope. 
KEEP THIS STUB. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


This is your Examination 
Number. See that it appears 
in the proper place on the 
front of each of your Exam- 
ination Books. 

Do not communicate this 
number to any other person. 


WRITE—DO NOT PRINT 


SEAT NUMBER 


The candidate signs the card as indicated, places it in a sealed en- 
velope which is collected prior to the commencement of the examina- 
tion at the first session, and retains the stub. These cards, of course, 
are the identification of the candidate’s examination number. They 
are kept in their sealed envelopes by the Secretary until the conclu- 
sion of all grading of the examination. There is no connection between 
the seat number and the examination number card and the candidate 
is under strict orders not to divulge his examination number to any- 
one. 

A proctor sits at the front of each examination room and a “rov- 
ing proctor” walks through the halls. In addition, the Secretary of 
the Board and at least two or three of the examiners are on duty at 
all times throughout the examination, and they visit the rooms fre- 
quently each session. All questions arising during the examination are 
considered by all members of the Board, and if there is sufficient need 
for an announcement, the announcement agreed upon is made in each 
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room by one of the examiners. The examiners definitely feel it is 
important for them to be on duty so that the applicants will be aware 
of their presence and know that the examiners realize the bar examina- 
tion is very important business to those taking the test. On the last 
morning of the examination I saw the Secretary of the board and the 
newest bar examiner slushing along in the rain to Thorne Hall and 
back to visit one of the rooms. (Who says the Illinois examiners aren’t 
conscientious troupers?) 

Smoking is not permitted in the examination rooms. Therefore, as 
I walked down the long corridors from room to room, it was easy for 
me to tell in which rooms sat bar examinees—by the litter of cigarette 
stubs just outside the doors! One applicant is allowed to leave the room 
at a time. He “signs himself out and in” by writing his name on a 
schedule on the proctor’s desk and noting the time he leaves and the 
time he returns. Applicants are not permitted to return if they leave 
the room during the last hour of each session, after eleven o’clock at 
any of the three morning sessions or after four o’clock of the two after- 
noon sessions. 

The bar examiners prepare their own questions. Each of the five 
examiners furnishes ten questions, and these ten questions are given 
as the book of questions to be answered at one of the five sessions, 
making a total of fifty questions for the complete examination on 
twenty or twenty-one subjects. For each question the examiner pre- 
pares a brief, or comprehensive analysis, of the points involved. 

The content of the March 1953 bar examination was as follows: 


Session I —4 questions on Real Property 
1 question on Administrative Law 
2 questions on Agency 
3 questions on Pleading and Practice 


Session II —2 questions on Persons and Domestic Relations 
2 questions on Criminal Law 
2 questions on Conflict of Laws 
4 questions on Equity 


Session III—4 questions on Constitutional Law 
3 questions on Negotiable Instruments 
2 questions on Wills 
1 question on Legal Ethics 


Session IV—3 questions on Corporations 
4 questions on Torts 
2 questions on Personal Property 
1 question on Bailments 
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Session V —4 questions on Contracts 
3 questions on Evidence 
1 question on Suretyship 
2 questions on Partnership 


The set of ten questions for each of the five sessions is printed in 
a booklet, and there is a bound booklet of paper for each set of answers. 
The applicant receives one set of questions and one answer book 
for each session of the examination. He has one sheet of paper, two 
lined pages, for his answer to each question, and each sheet is labeled 
“Answer Question Numbered 1 here”, etc. 


On the covers of all answer books is printed the following: 


1. Be sure your examination number (not your seat number) is in the upper 
right hand corner of this page. Do not place your name or any other mark of 
identification on this book. 


2. Write with ink and write legibly. Do not erase. Merely draw a line through 
words which you wish Examiners to ignore. 


3. The pages of the answer book are numbered to correspond with the questions. 
Be careful to use the proper pages for your answers. 


4. There are five sets of questions in this examination. Three hours are allowed 
to answer each set. 


5. No papers other than those furnished by the Examiners may be on your desk. 

. To avoid confusion, permission to leave the rcom must be obtained from a 
monitor. Return promptly—others will no doubt be waiting to leave. 

7. During the last hour of each session no one may leave the room and return. 


8. Inquiries about questions on the examination must be made of the Examiners. 
Do not withdraw from the examination before you have finished without re- 
porting to one of the Examiners. If you withdraw after receiving the first set of 
questions it counts as a failure. 


9. There are 10 questions in each set. Answer all 10 questions. 


10. Questions are intended as inquiries on fundamental points of law on each sub- 
ject. Do not search for hidden meanings, “catches” and remote exceptions, in- 
asmuch as none are intended. Let your answer represent your best judgment 
in each instance, on the plain meaning of the question. 


11. Do not copy the question or reiterate the facts in your answers. Express your- 
self clearly and concisely. Confine yourself to the question asked. Preferably 
give your conclusion first; then your reasons. 

As a result of the war the Illinois Supreme Court issued an order 
so that veterans would be given credit for portions of the bar exami- 
nation passed and could retake later an examination in those subjects 
on which they had failed previously. Under this plan veterans who 
failed were permitted to write two partial examinations. If they failed 
both partials, they then had to rewrite the entire examination. This 
system of partial examinations is being eliminated and veterans who 
took their first bar examination in March and failed it will be required 
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to take the entire examination next time. There were a number of ap- 
plicants taking partials at the March examination and they had been 
notified in advance as to the subjects upon which they would be re- 
examined if they appeared. The Secretary of the Board had a compila- 
tion showing the status of each of these veterans. A number of these 
“partial-takers” came into the board’s headquarters after each session 
to learn whether or not they should attend the next session of the 
examination. The answer books of the veterans taking partial exami- 
nations were kept separate, and later were sorted into the group of 
answer books assigned to each examiner for grading. 

At the end of each session, the answer books are collected by the 
proctors, sorted numerically by the examination numbers (the only 
identification on the books), tied in bundles of fifty and taken to the 
locked conference room in the hotel where they are to be graded after 
the entire examination has been given. Applicants are allowed to keep 
their copies of the questions, and anyone may obtain a complete set of 
the examination questions after eleven o’clock of the last session. 

When the last examination book has been collected and the tired 
applicants have left for home or camp, the hard work of the bar exam- 
iners begins—the grading. This is done immediately following the 
examination, and those examiners not living in Chicago remain at the 
hotel there until all grading is completed, usually within two weeks. 
Under this plan there is no delay in completing the grading and an- 
nouncing the results. 

Each examiner has an assistant to help him grade the questions, 
and the examiner or his assistant grades the answers to the questions 
which were initially prepared by the examiner. They take, for example, 
twenty or twenty-five answer books to the ten different questions. 
After studying the comprehensive analysis of the subject matter of the 
question, which he prepared before the examination, the examiner 
grades the twenty or twenty-five answers he is sampling for each of 
ten questions and makes up a chart showing his grade on each answer, 
using the scale from one to ten for his marking. Similarly and inde- 
pendently, the assistant prepares a grade chart on the same sets of 
answers. Then the examiner and his assistant grader compare their 
charts, discuss any differences of opinion as to evaluation of points in- 
volved in each question, and reach an agreement as to how each answer 
must be graded. I watched one examiner and his assistant compare 
their charts and was amazed to note the similarity in their independent 
grading. There was seldom a difference of two points on the scale of 
one to ten. When that did occur, the points involved were thoroughly 
thrashed out and a decision reached as to the evaluation to be given 
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each point. This conference between the examiner and his assistant 
assures uniform grading. 

The Illinois examiners have another method which assures im- 
partial treatment of all candidates. Len Young Smith, President of the 
Illinois board, explained it as follows when he spoke at the annual 
meeting of the National Conference in San Francisco last September: 


“We have found another device helpful, and that is to have each 
grader begin grading at a different numerical place,—for example, 
grader A begins with paper No. 1, B with No. 101, C with No. 201, 
and so forth. Thus Manoah Allen, whose paper is No. 496, may be 
assured that his paper has been graded by ten graders and that one- 
tenth has been graded on or near the first day of grading, one-tenth 
on or near the last day and so on, in exactly the same manner as the 
paper of Zadoc Jasper, No. 23, whose paper has also been graded by 
the same ten graders. In this way, Allen has had the same benefit, 
or detriment, of liberal or strict graders as Jasper and, also, the same 
benefit or detriment, if any, that comes from having one’s answers 
graded near the beginning or near the end of a grading period. In 
this connection, it is also important that graders stay at the job 
steadily enough so that there is no variation in the standards which 
they establish but that they not be placed under any pressure nor 
be permitted to become fatigued.” 


President Smith also outlined the Illinois system of handling 
borderline cases, when he spoke in San Francisco: 

“After we have drawn a line between passes and fails, we are then 
confronted with the ever troublesome borderline cases. The greater 
the range between high and low papers, the fewer borderline cases 
there will be. In Illinois, borderline papers are regraded or reap- 
praised by the entire Board, meeting together and each member 
rendering his opinion as to the answers being reconsidered. This 
process is time consuming but there appears to be no adequate sub- 
stitute for it. The regrading process has been found to be more ef- 
fective if some time is allowed to elapse between the original grad- 
ing and regrading, thus affording Board members an opportunity to 
become physically and mentally refreshed. We reconvene from ten 
days to two weeks after completion of the original grading. We have 
learned from experience that we can reappraise the marginal papers 
with a greater degree of fairness to the candidates, the Board, and 
the profession after what has been felicitously referred to as a ‘cool- 
ing off’ period.” 
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Even with a time allowance for that “cooling off” period, the 
Illinois bar examiners handle their work with dispatch. Figures prove 
it: The March examination dates were from the tenth to the twelfth, 
ending at noon on the twelfth. The five examiners and their five as- 
sistants graded some twenty thousand answers, “cooled off”, the exam- 
iners themselves then regraded the borderline papers, the Secretary 
and his office staff tabulated and totalled all the marks, entered the 
marks on the examination cards (only then taken from their sealed 
envelopes), and mailed out the announcements as to the results on 
March 30,—all done within eighteen days after the last applicant turn- 
ed in his last answer. Successful applicants received their licenses at 
an impressive ceremony in the Centennial Building in Springfield on 
May 21. 

Sixty-seven percent of the candidates passed the examination. 
(Yes, the crippled candidate was successful, but the blind boy did not 
make the grade and will undoubtedly apply for permission to take the 
examination once more on August 4.) 

Mark O. Roberts, Secretary of the Illinois Board, writes: “In 
recent years and after each examination we have made a statistical 
study of the record of the candidates of the various Illinois law schools, 
and the correlation with their record in law school. The correlation 
study has been confined to the Illinois law schools as the majority are 
from these schools, and this gives a sufficient basis for the study. The 
correlation has been extremely satisfactory, and the individual appli- 
cant’s standing upon the examination, in the main, is very close to his 
standing in law school.” 

As this is an account of a personal visit to a bar examination, it 
would be incomplete if the guest did not mention the “extra-curricular 
activity”: a luncheon at which law school representatives and bar 
examiners discussed mutual problems with members of the Committee 
on Legal Education; a dinner at the home of President and Mrs. Len 
Young Smith, attended by the bar examiners and their wives and a 
few friends; a luncheon at the Chicago Bar Association for the exam- 
iners, the Committee on Legal Education, and members of the Commit- 
tee on Character and Fitness; and a theatre party to see “Dial ‘M’ for 
Murder”—which certainly took one’s mind away from bar examina- 
tions. It was a busy, jovial and instructive week for the visitor from the 
National Conference. While she had “to make a speech” at the joint 
luncheon meeting, that was no chore as a woman likes to talk, and the 
rest of the time she had only to watch procedures and have fun. She 
had such an advantage over her friendly hosts: she didn’t have to stay 
to grade all those papers! 
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William Harold Hitchcock 


With sorrow we record the death in April of William Harold 
Hitchcock who had served continuously on the Massachusetts Board 
of Law Examiners since 1928 and had been its Chairman since 1931. 


Approval of Law Schools 


At the February 1953 meeting of its House of Delegates, the 
American Bar Association granted full approval to two schools which 


had been given provisional approval on September 21, 1950: 


the 


University of Houston School of Law, Houston, Texas, and the 
University of Tulsa School of Law, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





Directory of Bar Examiners 


ALABAMA 
Alabama Board of Bar Examiners 


Marion Rushton, Chairman 
Bell Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Lawrence K. Andrews 
Union Springs, Alabama 

M. Leigh Harrison 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 


Law School 


ALASKA 
Board of Territorial Law Examiners 


J. Gerald Williams, Attorney General 
Ekx-officio President and Secretary 
Box 2170 
Juneau, Alaska 

Raymond E. Plummer 
220 Central Building 
Anchorage, Alaska 

Warren A. Taylor 
Box 200 
Fairbanks, Alaska 

M. E. Monagle 
Seward Building 
Juneau, Alaska 

R. E. Robertson 
Seward Building 
Juneau, Alaska 


ARIZONA 


Committee on Examinations and 
Admissions of the State Bar 


Walter Roche, Chairman 
First National Bank Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Hamilton R. Catlin, Secretary 
Valley National Building 
Tucson, Arizona 
Francis J. Ryley 
Title and Trust 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Building 


ARIZONA—Continned 
Ozell M. Trask 
Title and Trust Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Lawrence V. Robertson 
Valley National Building 
Tucson, Arizona 


ARKANSAS 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Blake Downie, Chairman 
Donaghey Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Robert L. Rogers II, Secretary 
703 Rector Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

James R. Hale 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Gordon Young 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

B. L. Allen 
1 Dorado, Arkansas 

W. D. Murphy, Jr. 
Batesville, Arkansas 

H. H. McAdams 
McAdams Trust Building 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 

Jack Smallwood 
Russellville, Arkansas 


CALIFORNIA 


The Committee of Bar Examiners of 
the State Bar of California 


Graham L. Sterling, Jr., Chairman 

433 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles, California 
Kenneth G. McGilvray 

315 Forum Building 

Sacramento, California 
Harold A. Black 

650 Roosevelt Building 
Los Angeles, California 


CALIFORNIA—Continued 


Arthur E. Freston 

650 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles, California 
Maurice D. L. Fuller 

1900 Standard Oil Building 

San Francisco, California 
William M. Maxfield 

535 Russ Building 

San Francisco, California 
Leroy A. Wright, II 

520 Bank of America Building 

San Diego, California 
Goscoe O. Farley, Secretary 

2007 Central Tower 

San Francisco, California 


COLORADO 


Colorado Board of Law Examiners 
“The Law Committee” 


Fred Farrar, Chairman 
501 Security Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Floyd F. Miles, Secretary 
220 State Capitol 
Denver 2, Colorado 
Eugene H. Mast 
Raso Building 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
J. Arthur Phelps 
Court House 
Pueblo, Colorado 
Henry S. Sherman 
514 Equitable Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Jean S. Breitenstein 
Symes Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Douglas McHendrie 
730 Equitable Building 
Denver, Colorado 
David Rosner 
Symes Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Hatfield Chilson 
Loveland, Colorado 
Ben S. Wendelken 
Mining Exchange Building 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 


Bar Examining Committee, 
State of Connecticut 


William W. Gager, Chairman 
57 North Main Street 
Waterbury, Connecticut 

Carlos B. Ellis, Secretary 
363 Main Street 
Middletown, Connecticut 

Ralph H. Clark, Treasurer 
42 Church Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Robert RP. Anderson 
Dewart Building 
New London, Connecticut 

John M. Comley 
180 Van Rensselaer Avenue 
Stamford, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT—Continued 

Harold C. V. Eagan 

Trust Company Building 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Donald C. Fisk 

Henry Building 

Rockville, Connecticut 
Charles H. House 

750 Main Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Irwin I. Krug 

Willimantic, Connecticut 
Warren Maxwell 

700 Main Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Ernest W. McCormick 

750 Main Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Charles P. Roraback 

24 Mason Street 

Torrington, Connecticut 
William C. Strong 

Smith Building 

Greenwich, Connecticut 
George R. Tiernan 

42 Church Street 

New Haven, Connecticut 


DELAWARE 


Board of Bar Examiners of the 
State of Delaware 


Caleb S. Layton, Chairman 
4072 Dupont Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 
George M. Fisher 
Dover, Delaware 
John J. Morris, Jr. 
350 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Arthur G. Connolly 
228 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 
I. D. Short, II 
Georgetown, Delaware 
Alexander L. Nichols 
3018 Dupont Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Richard F. Corroon 
948 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Secretary (not a member): 
Thomas Cooch 
212 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Committee on Admissions and 
Grievances U. S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia 


Edward Stafford, Chairman 
1001 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Vernon E. West 
Corporation Counsel 
District Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Edmund L. Jones 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Continued 


Francis W. Hill, Jr. 
Tower Building 
Washington, D. C. 
John J. Wilson 
815 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Leo A. Rover 
Southern Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Milton W. King 
Southern Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Paul B. Cromelin 
National Press Building 
Washington, D. C. 
James C. Wilkes 
Tower Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Gilbert L. Hall, Secretary and Treasurer 
Room 6409, U. S. Court House 
Washington 1, D. C. 


FLORIDA 


State Board of Law Examiners 
of the State of Florida 


Olin E. Watts, Chairman 
Barnett National Bank Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Clarence E. Brown 
State Exchange Bank Building 
Lake City, Florida 

Herbert S. Latham 
Florida National Bank Building 
Pensacola, Florida 

Weldon G. Starry 
Midyette-Moor Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 

James D. Bruton, Jr. 
114 North Collins Street 
Plant City, Florida 

Sam T. Dell, Jr. 
Baird Hardware Building 
Gainesville, Florida 

James R. Wilson 
10 North Wild Olive Avenue 
Daytona Beach, Florida 

Nathaniel J. Klein 
605 Lincoln Road 
Miami Beach, Florida 

W. J. Daniel 
312 Professional Building 
Bradenton, Florida 

Guyte P. McCord, Secretary 
Supreme Court Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


GEORGIA 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


John M. Slaton, Chairman 
22 Marietta Street Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Alexander A. Lawrence, Vice-Chairman 
Building 
Georgia 


425 Commercial 
Savannah, 
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GEORGIA—Continued 


Graham Wright, Secretary 
Barron Building 
Rome, Georgia 

R. Carter Pittman 
Bank of Dalton Building 
Dalton, Georgia 

Earle Norman 
Washington, 





Georgia 


GUAM 


Committee of Bar Examiners of the 
Judicial Council 

Russell L. Stevens, Chairman 
P. O. Box 94 
Agana, Guam 

Paul D. Palting 
Tamuning, 

Lyle Turner 
Aflague Building 
Agana, Guam 


Guam 


HAWAII 
Board of Examiners 


Peter A. Lee, Chairman 
McCandless Building 
Honolulu, T. H 

Hidehiko Uyenoyama, Secretary 
Department of the Attorney General 
Iolani Palace 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Martin Anderson 
Bank of Hawaii Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Clinton R. Ashford 
McCandless Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 

William Fleming 
Bishop Trust Building 


y 


Honolulu, T. H. 

Clarence Garvey, Jr. 
Inter-Island Building 
Honolulu, T. H 

Bert Kobayashi 
National Building 
Honolulu, H. 

James A. Leavey 
Damon Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Katsuro Miho 
197 S. King Street 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Noboru Nakagawa 
Department of Public Prosecutor 
City Hall 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Frank D. Padgett 
Castle & Cooke Building 
Honolulu, T. H 

Arthur Spitzer 
588 Young Hotel Building 
Honolulu, T. H 


IDAHO 


Board of Commissioners of the 
Idaho State Bar 


Robert E. Brown, President 
Kellogg, Idaho 

T. M. Robertson, Vice-President 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
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F. Racine, Jr. 
Idaho 


Louis 
Pocatello, 
Examining Committee: 


Randall 
Idaho 


Russell 
Lewiston, 
Clay V. Spear 
Coeur D'Alene, Idaho 
Willis Sullivan 
McCarty Building 
Boise, Idaho 
Joseph McFadden 
Hailey, Idaho 


Wm. Furchner 
Blackfoot, Idaho 
Gilbert C. St. Clair 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Paul B. Ennis, Secretary 
Bar Commission 
309 Idaho Building 

Boise, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Len Young Smith, President 
30 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mark O. Roberts, Secretary-Treasurer 
426 South Fifth Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

Robert A. Sprecher 
100 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Frank R. Reid, Jr. 

6 Downer Place 
Aurora, Illinois 

George B. Lee 

Harrisburg, Illinois 


INDIANA 


State Board of Law Examiners for the 
State of Indiana 


Glenn D. Peters, President 
5246 Hohman Avenue 
Hammond, Indiana 
Thomas Longfellow, Vice-President 
1335 Lincoln Bank Tower 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
A. Kightlinger, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
1107 Peoples Bank Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
John S. Hastings 
206 Peoples Bank Building 
Washington, Indiana 
Charles C. Fox 
Citizens Trust Building 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 


Erle 


IOWA 
Board of Law Examiners 


Leo A. Hoegh, Chairman 
Attorney General 
State House 
Des Moines, Iowa 


IoWA—Continued 


Helen Galvin, Secretary 
Supreme Court 
Des Moines, Iowa 


E. P. Donohue 
New Hampton, Iowa 

Leon W. Powers 
Crawford County Bank Bldg. 
Denison, lowa 

A. B. Howland 


Bankers Trust Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Byron L. Sifford 
Orpheum Electric Building 
Sioux City, lowa 

Ingalls Swisher 


Iowa City, Iowa 


KANSAS 


State Board of Law Examiners 
State of Kansas 


Elmer E. Euwer, Secretary 
Goodland State Bank Building 
Goodland, Kansas 

Raymond F. Rice 
Kansas Electric Power Building 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Dallas W. Knapp 
Terminal Building 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


J. B. McKay 
Masonic Building 
1 Dorado, Kansas 
W. D. P. Carey 


601 Wolcott Building 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Board of Bar Examiners 


John E. Richardson, Chairman 
Glasgow, Kentucky 

R. V. Goodlett, Secretary 
McClure Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Judge Thomas S. Dawson 
Kentucky Home Life Building 
Louisville, Kentucky 


LOUISIANA 


Supreme Court of Louisiana 
Committee on Bar Admissions 


Harry McCall, Chairman 
724 Whitney Building 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
Eugene D. Saunders, Secretary 
1122 Whitney Building 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
George T. Owen, Jr. 
City National Bank Building 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Bennett J. Voorhies 
Court House Square 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Charles L. Mayer 
1030 Giddens-Lane Building 
Shreveport 4, Louisiana 
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LOUISIANA—Continued 


Solomon 8S. Goldman 
Pan-American Life Insurance 
Building 
2400 Canal Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Thomas W. Davenport 
1000 Ouachita Bank Building 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Samuel W. Plauche, Jr. 
303 Pioneer Building 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Frank McLoughlin 
720 Hibernia Building 
New Orleans 12, LouiSiana 


~ 


Stephen A. Mascaro, Assistant Secretary 


522 Godchaux Building 
New Orleans 16, Louisiana 


MAINE 
The Maine Bar Examiners 


James E. Mitchell, Chairman 
6 State Street 
Bangor, Maine 
Bradford H. Hutchins, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
112 Main Street 
Waterville, Maine 
Scott Brown 
Houlton, Maine 
Raymond E. Jensen 
415 Congress Street 
Portland, Maine 
Theodore Gonya 
Rumford, Maine 


MARYLAND 


Maryland State Board of Law 
Examiners 

Parsons Newman, Chairman 
Frederick, Maryland 

Wilson K. Barnes, Secretary 
900 Maryland Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 

William H. Price 
Snow Hill, Maryland 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts— 
Board of Bar Examiners 

Walter Powers, Chairman 

75 Federal Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Horace E. Allen, Secretary 

1387 Main Street 

Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bartholomew A. Brickley 

1 Federal Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Arthur L. Brown 

50 Congress Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 


MICHIGAN 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Thomas H. Adams 
Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
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MICHIGAN—Continued 


R. Dale Law 
Michigan Trust Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

+. Douglas Clapperton 
The Capitol 
Lansing, Michigan 

Stanley E. Beattie 
Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 

Joseph W. Planck 
Olds Tower 
Lansing, Michigan 

*Hugh H. Carpenter, Assistant Secretary 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
Lansing, Michigan 


*Address all communications to 
Mr. Carpenter 


MINNESOTA 


State Board of Law Examiners 
Minnesota 


Reuben N. Nelson, President 
Breckenridge, Minnesota 
Friuncis T. Ryan, Secretary 
610 McKnight Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
J. Kenneth deWerff 
1330 Rand Tower 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Arnold W. Brecht 
Worthington, 
Francis J. O'Brien 
Rochester, Minnesota 
Joseph Maun 
425 Hamm Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Locke Perkins 
613 First National 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Minnesota 


3ank Building 


Advisory Members 


John S. Pillsbury, Jr. 
1260 Northwestern Bank Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Richard E. Kyle 
W-2162 First Nat'l Bank Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 
The Board of Bar Admissions 
*Henry E. Barksdale, Chairman 
Standard Life Building 
Jackson, Mississippi 
John A. Yeager, Vice-Chairman 
Lumberton, Mississippi 
James A. Blount, Secretary 
Charleston, Mississippi 
*Address any communications to Mr. 
Barksdale 


MISSOURI 
State Board of Law Examiners 
J. F. Allebach, President 
Albany, Missouri 
Robert E. Seiler, Secretary 


Joplin National Bank Building 
Joplin, Missouri 


MISSOURI—Continued 

Henry I. Eager 

Commerce Building 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Leon P. Embry 

California, Missouri 
Orville Richardson 
22 Chestnut 
t 


7 
St. Louis, Missouri 


MONTANA 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Ralph J. Anderson, Chairman 
Helena, Montana 

H. L. DeKalb 
Lewistown, Montana 

R. G. Wiggenhorn 
Billings, Montana 

William Meyer 
Butte, Montana 

H. Cleveland Hall 
Strain Building 
Great Falls, Montana 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska State Bar Commission 


George H. Turner, Secretary 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Harry L. Norval 
Seward, Nebraska 

George A. Healey 
Sharp Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

O. E. Shelburn 
Alma, Nebraska 

Bern R. Coulter 
Bridgeport, Nebraska 

Charles F. Bongardt 
Union Pacific Law Department 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Kk. D. Beech 
Pierce, Nebraska 


NEVADA 


State Board of Bar Examiners 
State Bar of Nevada 


Bert Goldwater, Chairman 
206 North Virginia Street 
Reno, Nevada 

John P. Thatcher, Secretary 
Ryland Building 
220 S. Virginia Street 
Reno, Nevada 

Richard W. Blakey 
Triune Building 
Reno, Nevada 

Grant L. Bowen 
Clay-Peters Building 
Reno, Nevada 

Kenneth Mann 
First.National Bank Building 
Elko, Nevada 

William P. Complon 
319 Fremont Street 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

Howard Cannon 
125 South 2nd Street 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Robert P. Booth, Chairman 

45 Market Street 

Manchester, New Hampshire 
Arthur H. Nighswander 

507 Main Street 

Laconia, New Hampshire 
Joseph A. Millimet 

70 Market Street 

Manchester, New Hampshire 


NEW JERSEY 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Godfrey W. Schroth, Chairman 
2002 Riverside Drive 
Trenton 8, New Jersey 

John H. Gildea, Secretary 
State House Annex 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Lester E. Warwick, Asst. Secretary 
State House Annex 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Victor S. Kilkenny 
500 60th Street 
West New York, New Jersey 

Edwin G. Scovel 
428 Market Street 
Camden, New Jersey 


NEW MEXICO 


State of New Mexico— 
Board of Bar Examiners 


Bryan G. Johnson, Chairman ail 
715 First National Bank Building 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

L. C. White 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Frank Andrews 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Ww. Cc. Whatley 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 

Ross L. Malone, Jr. 

Roswell, New Mexico 

Lowell C. Green, Secretary 
Clerk of Supreme Court 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


NEW YORK 
State Board of Law Examiners 


John T. DeGraff, President 
11 North Pearl] Street 
Albany 7, New York 

John A. Blake 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 

Stanley G. Falk 
1918 Liberty Bank Building 
Buffalo 2, New York 

Lena G. Wilson, Clerk 
11 North Pearl Street 
Albany, New York 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
The Board of Law Examiners 


L. R. Varser, Chairman 

Lumberton, North Carolina 
Edward L. Cannon, Secretary 

Justice Building 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
George B. Greene 

Kinston, North Carolina 
Kingsland Van Winkle 

Jackson Building 

Asheville, North Carolina 
L. T. Hartsell, Jr. 

Concord, North Carolina 
Buxton Midyette 

Jackson, North Carolina 
John H. Hall 

Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
Thomas H. Leath 

Rockingham, North Carolina 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State of North Dakota— 
State Bar Board 


Charles L. Foster, Chairman 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
J. H. Newton, Secretary-Treasurer 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Herbert G. Nilles 
504 Black Building 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Charles H. Shafer 
Hillsboro, North Dakota 


OHIO 
Bar Examining Committee 


J. Paul McNamara, Chairman 
50 East Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 

Paul J. Fleming 
1106 Union National Bank Building 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Robert C. Dunn 
Home Bank Building 
Toledo, Ohio 

Thomas H. Monger 
Jackson, Ohio 


Charles L. Moore 
Central National Bank Building 
Cambridge, Ohio 

Roland A. Baskin 
1030 Williamson Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Stuart M. Fitton 
609 Rentschler Building 
Hamilton, Ohio 

James Olds 
913 Second National Building 
Akron, Ohio 

Fred A. Wickham 
Delaware, Ohio 


Nelson J. Cohen 
1111 Union Trust Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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OKLAHOMA 


Board of Bar Examiners for 
Oklahoma Bar Association 


Fred M. Mock, Chairman 
2401 First National Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Elton B. Hunt, Vice-Chairman 
608 McBirney Building 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Hollis Arnett 
Mangum, Oklahoma 
William S. Horton 
McAlester, Oklahoma 
George R. Inglish 
P. O. Box 13 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
A. C. Kidd 
First National Building 
Wewoka, Oklahoma 
George A. Meacham 
Box 686 
Clinton, Oklahoma 
John F. Pendleton 
Nowata, Oklahoma 
Will H. Willis 
Ridge Building | 
Duncan, Oklahoma | 


OREGON 
Board of Bar Examiners 


Clarence D. Phillips, Chairman 
Electric Building 
Portland 5, Oregon 
Robert H. Foley 
Bend, Oregon | 
George L. Hibbard 
Oregon City, Oregon 
Clarence J. Young 
800 Pacific Building 
Portland 4, Oregon 
Sidney E. Thwing 
Lumbermen’s Building 
Eugene, Oregon 
H. Lawrence Lister 
Equitable Building 
Portland 4, Oregon 
Arno H. Denecke 
3oard of Trade Building 
Portland 4, Oregon 
Gordon W. Sloan 
Spexarth Building 
Astoria, Oregon 
Anthony Yturri 
Ontario, Oregon 
Stuart W. Hill, Secretary 
802 Equitable Building 
Portland 4, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State Board of Law Examiners 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Members of Board 


Hon. Edmund C. Wingerd, Chairman 
Court House 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
Michael F. McDonald 
Miners National Bank Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


Paul N. Schaeffer 
526 Washington Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Alexander C. Tener 
Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Arthur Littleton 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mathilda H. Remmert, Secretary 
Quaker City Federal Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Examiners 


Charles P. Maxwell 
Northhampton Bank Building 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

A. Evans Kephart 
Girard Trust Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 

William F. Illig 
Masonic Building 
Erie, Pennsylvania 

William C. Storb 
53 North Duke Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

George W. Keitel 
500 Graham Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


PUERTO RICO 
Board of Bar Examiners 


Benjamin Ortiz, Chairman 
Associate Justice, Supreme Court 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Pedro Perez-Pimentel 
Associate Justice, Supreme Court 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Amador Ramirez-Silva 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 
Alberto Ferrer 
Land Authority of Puerto Rico 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Lino J. Saldana 
Banco Popular Building 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Ignacio Rivera, Secretary 
Secretary, Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


RHODE ISLAND 


State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations— 
Board of Bar Examiners 


Fred B..Perkins, Chairman 
1204 Industrial Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Frederick W. O'Connell, Secretary 
911 Turks Head Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Laurence J. Hogan 
315 Grosvenor Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Frank C. Cambio 
58 Weybosset Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 
James T. Greene 
194 Main Street 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Board of Law Examiners 


E. W. Mullins, Chairman 
Columbia, South Carolina 
James E. Leppard 
Chesterfield, South Carolina 
Frank J. Bostick 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
J. B. Westbrook 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
Ex-Officio Secretary of the Board 
Columbia, South Carolina 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Oval A. Phipps, Chairman 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Claude W. Schutter, Secretary 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Clark Y. Gunderson 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Vernon A. Vrooman 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Kenneth F. Simpson 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


TENNESSEE 
Board of Law Examiners of Tennessee 


Albert S. Williams, President 
Stahlman Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Will Allen Wilkerson, Vice-President 
Hamilton Bank Building 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Charles L. Neely, Secretary-Treasurer 
Columbian Mutual Tower 
Memphis, Tennessee 


TEXAS 


Board of Examiners for the 
State of Texas 


A. N. Moursund, Chairman 
Frost Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 

H. P. Steinle, Secretary 
Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 

Sam Neathery 
Esperson Building 
Houston, Texas 

Ira Butler 
W. T. Waggoner Building 
Ft. Worth, Texas 

M. B. Blair 
907 Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 

Jos. Irion Worsham 
701 Dallas Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


UTAH 
Committee of Bar Examiners 
Grant C. Aadnesen, Chairman 


Kearns Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Stuart P. Dobbs 
Eccles Building 
Ogden, Utah 


Arthur H. Nielsen 
Newhouse Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

Jack A. Richards 
Eccles Building 
Ogden, Utah 


O. Dee Lund 
Brigham City, Utah 


H. Maurice Harding 
Provo, Utah 


VERMONT 
Board of Bar Examiners 
Horace H. Powers, Chairman 


St. Albans, Vermont 


Deane C. Davis 
Montpelier, Vermont 


Alban J. Parker 
Springfield, Vermont 


R. Clarke Smith 
Rutland, Vermont 


Norton Barber 
Bennington, Vermont 


A. Pearley Feen 
Burlington, Vermont 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Board of Law Examiners 


Stuart B. Campbell, President 
Wytheville, Virginia 


Leigh D. Williams 
Citizens Bank Building 
Norfolk, Virginia 
J. Sloan Kuykendall 
Winchester, Virginia 
William H. King 
Mutual Building 
Richmond, Virginia 
John Stewart Battle, Jr. 
Court Square Building 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Bar Examining Committee 


George H. T. Dudley, Chairman 

Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
Cyril Michael, U. S. Attorney 

Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
William W. Bailey 

Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


WASHINGTON 
State Board of Law Examiners 


George McCush, Chairman 
Bellingham National Bank Bldg. 
3ellingham, Washington 

Judge William J. Steinert 
22 West Highland Drive 
Seattle 99, Washington 

Edward J. Crowley 
810 Old National Bank Bldg. 
Spokane, Washington 


WEST VIRGINIA 


State of West Virginia— 
Board of Law Examiners 


3erkeley Minor, Jr., President 
Kanawha Valley Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Joseph R. Curl, Vice President 
Riley Law Building 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Clarence E. Martin, Jr. 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 
David D. Ashworth 
3eckley, West Virginia 
H. L. Ducker 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Kenneth E. Hines, Secretary 
Capitol Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 


State of Wisconsin—Board of 
Bar Commissioners 


W. Wade Boardman, President 
110 E. Main Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 

John P. McGalloway 
104 South Main Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

Barney B. Barstow 
1225 Tower Avenue 
Superior, Wisconsin 

Clarence E. Fugina 
Arcadia, Wisconsin 

George P. Ettenheim 
735 N. Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Arthur A. McLeod, Secretary 
Supreme Court, Capitol 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WYOMING 


State Board of Law Examiners 
of Wyoming 


D. P. B. Marshall, President 
Sheridan, Wyoming 
Edward T. Lazear, Secretary 
202 East 18th Street 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Cc. A. Zaring 
Basin, Wyoming 
P. W. Spaulding 
Evanston, Wyoming 
R. H. Nichols 
Casper, Wyoming 





